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VoL.  I.]  Boston^  Saturday^  February  21^  1808.  [^No.  19. 


I  expense  of  the  noble  earl.  He  cti« 
ORIGINAL,  I  tered  this  university  in  his  18tli 

THE  WANDERER.  i  J;''?''’  commoner  ;  biu  his  fiithet 

dying  soon  alter,  and  his  patron  s 
No,  116.  I  favour  withdrawing,  he  left  it  w’ith- 

—  I  out  obtaining  a  degree. — He  was 

'KHE  Wanderer  h.is  received  now  obliged  to  work  for  his  sup- 
ihe  following  Biography  of  Mas-  '  port  Whilst  at  the  university,  his 
singer,  from  a  friend  and  valuable  genius  took  a  poetical,  rather  than 
correspondent ;  and  though  the  i  a  scientific  bias  ;  and  now,  that  he 
department  of  the  ess;iyist  might  ;  was  set  afloat  in  the  W’orld,  his  on- 
propcrly  exclude  such  a  commu-  ( ly  resource  was  dramatic  compo- 
nication  ;  yet  the  Wanderer  not  sition. — But  the  time  was  unfa* 


only  publishes  it  with  pleasuie,  but  , 
requests  a  further  account  of  the  | 
writings  of  this  ancient  poet,  from  j 
the  same  source.  j 

TO  THE  WANDERER.  j 

PHILLIP  MASSINGER. 

THE  wriiings  (>f  Massinger  are 
little  known  and  less  appreciated 
in  this  country.^  But  this  is  not 
Wonderful ;  we  are  as  much  gov¬ 
erned  by  fashion  in  literature,  as 
in  dress.  While  Doct.  Goldsmith’s 
“  Earth  and  .\nimated  Nature”  pro¬ 
duced  a  little  fortune  to  the  publish¬ 
er,  many  a  more  meritorious  work 
has  been  productive  only  ot  loss. 
Phillip  Mas.singer  was  born  at 
S.di'iburv  in  England,  in  loSL 
H’'  father,  Arthur  Massinger,  was 
a  retainer  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  the  service  of  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  situation 
and  merits  of  the  father  were 
probably  considerable,  as  we  find 
^he  son  educated  at  Oxford,  at  the 

w 


vourable  for  a  new  candidate  for 
favour.  Shakespeare,  Jonson  and 
Fletcher,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
path  to  fame,  had  gathered  so 
many  laurels  in  their  progress,  that 
Massinger,  who  soon  after  traced 
tlieir  footsteps,  found  only  here  and 
there  a  sprig  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
i  nefs  of  the  toil.  He  remained 
during  the  long  period  of  sixteen 
I  years,  from  1603  to  1622  scarce- 
’  ly  known  to  the  w’orld  in  the  pro- 
'  fession  he  had  adopted.  A  proof 
that  there  is,  as  he  himself  re- 
I  marks, 

I  **  Nf»  virtue 

■  But  in  abundance, and  novice  but  want.” 

His'  Ft-c  printed  play,  •“  The 
Virgin  M.iriyr,”  a  tragedy,  made 
its  first  ..ppearance  on  the  stage  in 
1622 ;  but  is  not  undeistood  to 
have  been  particularly  celebrated. 
Ol  the  indigence  in  which  it  is  re* 
corded  he  always  was  imirerged, 
there  is  evidence,  both  internal  and 
external.  I’lie  strain  of  his  ded* 
ications  is  such,  as  render  us  firm 
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in  this  belief.  His  language  is 
humble,  sycophantic  and  importu¬ 
nate  ;  he  says  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  subsist,  had  he  not  re¬ 
ceived  pecuniary  aid  from  his  ben¬ 
efactors.  He  was  also  one  of 
three,  who  solicited  a  manager  of 
that  time,  for  five  pounds  to  relieve 
them  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail. 
Yet  Massinger  was  not  addicted  to 
any  vice  or  imprudence  ;  he  was 
polite  in  liis  manners,  and  fertile  in 
conversation  ;  and  though  he 
never  made  an  enemy  ;  he  never 
was  above  indigence.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  a  distinguished  po¬ 
et  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  1st ;  the  name  of  Massin¬ 
ger  can  be  added  to  those  of  Ot. 
way  and  Savage,  to  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  the  extent  to  which  hu¬ 
man  genius  has  aspired  in  Grcat- 
Dritain,  and  the  indelible  neglect 
with  which  such  talents  w’cre  re¬ 
warded.  The  English  name  de¬ 
rives  not  more  lustre  fiom  their 
splendid  talents,  than  the  English 
character  imbibes  disgrace  iivm 
suffering  them  to  continue  to  their 
deaths  depressed  by  poverty,  and 
assaulted  by  misfortune.  Phillip, 
Earl  of  Montgomery,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  patrons 
of  Massinger  ;  and  though  prob¬ 
ably  he  very  sparingly  supplie*! 
him,  yet  the  name  of  tiie  Earl  is 
remembered,  because  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  that  of  the  poet. 

Massinger,  there  is  now  no 
doubt, w'as  coadjutor  with  Fletcher, 
in  many  of  his  plays  ;  this  is  prov¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  brings  I 
forwaid  a  letter  w’hich  he  discov-l 
ered  in  Dulwich  college,  v  herein 
Massinger,  and  Field,  and  Robert 
Daborne,  claim  five  pounds  from 
the  profits  of  a  play  which  they 
had  written  jointly  wuth  Fletcher. 
Massinger  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford  to  liave  been  converted  to  the 


Roman  Catholic  religion,  from 
several  passages  in  his  plays  indie- 
ative  of  respect  for  it ;  but  this 
idcais  doubted, on  the  presumption, 
that  the  passages  in  question  only  i 
refer  to  ceremonies  and  ordinances  j 
w’ith  which  the  Protestant  faith 
was  at  that  early  period  essential¬ 
ly  corrupted.  After  a  life  thus 
wretched  and  miserable,  he  died 
in  March  16K),  being  aged  fifty- 
six  years,  at  his  house  in  Ihinkside, 
Soutlnvark.  He  was  buried  with 
.some  solemnity  by  the  side  of 
Fletcher,  a  congenial  spirit  and 
fellow  poet. 

The  life  of  Massinger  present* 
but  little  incident  for  the  u'^e  ol  the 
biographer  ;  and  it  is  now'  too  hue 
to  grope  backwards  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  oblivion  to  lind  those  me- 
morials  which  exist  respecting  him, 
and  w'hich  may  he  both  thinijr  sc.U- 
tereJ,  and  of  uncertain  authority. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with 
what  has  descended  to  us  in  legii* 
lar  order.  It  appears  that  he  wa? 
concerned  in  the  composition  of 
thirty  eight  plays,  seventeen  only 
of  which  have  ever  been  primed. 
He  w’as  indefatigable  in  his  litera¬ 
ry  pursuits,  and  never  ceased  to 
write  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
composed  in  Tragedy,  Con)cdy 
and  'iVagi-Comedy  ;  but  his  geni¬ 
us  lay  in  the  first.  'The  namei 
(d  his  plays  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  by  publication,  are  The 
Roman  Act(>r,  The  I'V.al  D<'wry, 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  The  Virgi: 
Martyr,  and  The  Unnatural  Con.- 
bat,  tragedies  ;  The  Renega 
do,  The  Cily-Madara,  I'be  Gi  i 
Duke  of.  Florence,  The  BemJ 
man,  Tlie  Guardian,  A  Nev' 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  a.'C 
The  Bashful  Lover,  comedies 
and  The  Picture,  The  Maid  ' 
Honour,  The  Emperor  of  tlie  Ea^t 
,  and  A  Very  Woman,  or  the  Prin: 
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of  Tiirent,  tragi-comedics.  Of 
this  catalogue  we  know  not  the 
chronological  arrangement.  Mr. 
GitTord  has  procured  another  play,  i 
cntiiled  The  Parliament  of  l.ove,  j 
which  although  several  leaves  are  j 
destroyed  by  damps  and  accident, 
is  a  valuable  accession  to  Massin-  ^ 
ger’s  printed  works  ! 

Of  Massinger  so  little  is  actually  I 
known,  that  we  are  obliged  to  in-  ! 
I'cr  from  his  works,  and  tlie  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  panegyrists,  our  idea 
of  his  personal  character.  Plis 
poverty,  however  is  intirely  unJis-  ! 
puted.  “  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Shirley,  | 
and  others,  not  superior  to  him  in 
abilities,  had  their  period  of  good 
fortune,  their  bright  as  well  as 
their  stormy  hours  ;  but  Massinger 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  gleam  of 
sunshine  ;  his  lite  was  all  one  win¬ 
try  day,  and  shadows,  clouds  and 
darkness  rested  on  it.**  He  pass¬ 
ed  “  a  life  of  uncomplaining  pov’- 
erty  and  honourable  exertion.*’ 
From  his  writings  it  is  evident  he 
wa««  loyal  but  free  from  tyrannical  ! 
pride  ;  he  had  a  proper  sense  of 
political  freedom,  and  did  not  re¬ 
strain  his  opinitvns. 

'I'he  works  of  Massinger,  ha\c 
been  reduced  hy  accident  ;  twelve 
maiuisci  ipt  plays  are  said  to  have  { 
been  destroyed  by  Mr.  VVarhurton’s 
servant ;  with  whom  they  were 
left  without  any  intimation  of  their 
ivalue.  It  appeared  that  among 
nfty-two  plays,  which  the  cook  had 
used  in  covering  pies,  twelve  were 
written  by  Massinger — All  that 
can  he  now  supposed  to  exist  our 
of  thirty  eight  which  he  wrote  arc 

Iighteen  There  has  been  four  edi- 
ior.3  of  Massinger  :  the  tirst  printed 
rom  Coxeter’s  papers  by  Dill  the 
(ookseller,  I7.3I).  Two  years  af- 
erw’ards,  this  was  re-edited  by  Da- 
'ies,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
ditions  of  many  old  poets.  In  | 


1777,  another  edition  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  Monkmason  ;  and  in  1805, 
Mr.  Gilford  gave  his  edition  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Gilford  derides  the 
l.ihours  of  former  editors  to  exalt 
his  own  ;  and  though  Ijis  own  are 
exceedingly  valuable,  it  w'as  not 
necessary  to  attack  his  predecessors 
with  such  unmerciful  severity — 
and  derision. 

The  works  of  Massinger,  though 
they  will  not  please  on  beng  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Shakespeare, 
will  not  materially  sutfer  in  com¬ 
petition  with  any  other  dramatic 
poet.  And  even  Shakespeare  can¬ 
not  boast  of  8upcri(5rity,  in  clear¬ 
ness  and  perspicuity  of  style. 
Massinger  never  confounds  his  pe¬ 
riods  in  involusion  of  sentiment, 
nor  obscures  them  by  metaphysical 
subtlety ;  his  language  is  a  stream, 
neither  overflowing  nor  deep,  but 
passing  on  with  a  current  of  great 
rapidity,  beautifully  diversified  in 
its  course.  The  defects  of  Massin¬ 
ger’s  compositions,  are  chiefly  To 
be  found  in  his  plans.  His  plots 
are  always  too  extravagant,  and 
are  s^)metimes  outrageously  ab¬ 
surd.  “  'i'lie  l^nnatural  Combat,” 
in  whicii  a  failier  and  son  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  most  inveterate  foes  ; 
where  the  father  loves  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  attempts  her  honor  ;  and 
where,  for  the  sake  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  had  before  murdered  the 
motlier,  and  still  pursues  the  son, 
is  so  monstrous,  that  the  mind 
shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  idea.  Another  defect  is  that  his 
characters  are  not  accurately  de¬ 
fined  and  well-preserved  ;  this 
arises  from  a  want  of  that  atten¬ 
tive  observation  on  life  which  has 
rendered  Shakespeare  immortal. 
Amidst  all  this  extravagance  of 
plot  and  neglect  of  probability, 
Massinger  seems  perfectly  to  un¬ 
derstand  himself,  and  to  have  pre- 
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viously  conceived  the  manner  in 
which  improbability  shonlJ  be  con* 
veyed.  In  that  part  of  composi- 
tion  which  is  distinguished  by  the  j 
name  of  dramatic,  in  distinction  1 
to  poetical  ability,  as  is  generally  ; 
understood,  Masslnj;er  is  singular-  j 
ly  happy.  His  story  always  pro-  | 
grosses  under  his  hand,  and  eycry  ■ 
toucli,  while  it  confers  on  the  pic-  j 
lure  addlilonal  beauty, also  be'-tows  ' 
nenv  hfe^  and  evidently  brings  it 
nearer  a  conclusion — As  the  char-  | 
acters  of  Massinger  are  sf>nietinies  ’ 
intolerabl)  viclons.  so  his  language 
b  somcfnies  profane  ;  luit  his  mo-  ! 
rallty  is  so  pure,  tliat  both  his  had  ' 
characters  and  language  are  lieid  ' 
up  CO  derision  or  }\atred.  Ma‘sin-  j 
ger’s  diction  in  his  serious  mo-  i 
inents,  is  purer  than  that  of , 
SiiakCftpcarc,  Jonson,  or  Idetcher.  | 
His  tlioughts  have  uncommon 
>j.)ldiie‘:s,  manliness,  and  hiisiness- 
like  hustle  ;  but  his  characters  have 
so  few  personal  pcciiiiaiities,  that  j 
iliC  thought  of  one  mav  often  be 
easily  transferred  to  another  with¬ 
out  dltTi«  ulty  cr  hesitarinn. 

He  is  not  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  in  comedy  ;  his  humor  is  hard, 
strained  and  confined  ;  but  his 
tragedy  is  prompt,  flowing  and 
powerful.  The  tenderne-s  of  char¬ 
acter  which  he  gives  to  females,  \< 
a  remarkable  trait  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  ;  he  always  makes  tliem  for¬ 
tunate,  beioving  and  beloved.  He 
thinks  with  so  much  judgment, 
and  vigor  of  imagination,  that 
Doct.  Ireland  observes,  he  knows 
of  no  writer  of  his  class,  from 
whom  more  maxims  of  prudence, 
morality  or  religion  may  be  drawn. 
In  short,  Massinger  is  a  useful 
writer,  because  his  thoughts  are 
practical  ;  he  is  an  estimable  one, 
because  they  are  good,  religious, 
animated  and  sublime. 

HORATIO. 
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FOR  THE  EMEU  ALU. 

_  ♦:  noi 

THE  MERRY  WiVhS  OF  WINDSOR  i 

'  '  rie< 

IV tunes. lay  evemiug^  I’fL  24. 

THERE  is  littlt  doul>t  tliat  The  Mcr- 
ry  Wives  of  Wiiititor  was  written  at  the  cel 
earnest  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  ble 
was  Si.)  ntu  h  delighted  with  the  hunn.ur  -i  an( 
of  Sir  Joi.a  FabtalY  in  Henry  4th  that  %  fro 
she  w'ished  t!\e  poet  to  introduce  him  in  ha< 
a  j'laV;  where  he  should  be  represented  tha 
in  love.  Shaltespeare  complied  with  the  ^  ten 
requested'  the  eiueen,wlth  promptncsi  sen 
and  dispatcli  ;  as  is  evident  by  its  being  h  to  i 
produced  in  the  short  time  of  six  weeks,  2  ma 
As  to  the  ehronolopy  of  this  production,  B  the 
nothinj?  is  verv  precisely  ascertained.  It  B  tho 
is  hijjhly  probable,  according  to  War-  Ion 
burton,  that  it  was  composed  in  IfjOl;  diiT 

and  from  some  allusions  in  the  play,  F  j  » 

pointed  out  by  Theol-a!d,  it  is  fair  to  in-f stal 
fer  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  |  '  an 
until  after  tliC  ye;.r  15yH:  the  former  f  wc: 
seems  a  rational  time  to  establish.  I  :  blu 

'1  lie  huinoui  s  o:  this  prt>ductIon  so  }  tet 
strongiy  arrest  the  attention,  are  so  vari- tioi 
ous,  distiiirt.  and  natural,  that  it  is  al*  ^  esii 
most  iinp.issible,  after  beginning  to  read  .-1  fati 
the  play,  not  to  llnish  it  at  the  first  ait-  ter 

i  ling.  1  he  character  of  Ford  is  one  of  smi 

j  the  most  national  eve.  drawn  ;  and  the  .  def 

scenes  between  liim  and  Falstafl'are  irre-  s  rat 
I  ftistibly  comic.  Falstalf  liiinNcIt  does  nni  ir.e 
fasten  sc  much  upon  the  atrention  in  tliA  cv. 
play,  as  in  the  firs.t,part  of  Henry  4th;  '  ] 

many  of  the  alluAiuns  are  copied  from  ^  nj 
that  play,  and  the  witticisms  iii  sontc  dc-  j  stu 
gree  fatigue  by  repetition.  Yet  noiwitli-  gre 
standing  the  account  of  the  incident  of  of 
the  huck-haskei  though  it  have  to  e.>  by 
cucounter  the  disadvantage  of  being  lioth  ] 
represented  and  related,  never  fails  to  be! 
cxite  convulsive  laughter,  when  proptrly  ce! 
humoured  by  the  performer.  a.'d 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  two  wa 
dramas,  of  any  other  author  than  .Shake-  his 
speare,  so  many  comic  parts  as  are  ei- 
hibited  in  this  celebrated  comedy  ;  a!l«  dis* 
I  well  drawn,  and  the  characters  of  each  nes 
so  distinctly  preserved,  that  the  lingua^  co\ 
applies  to  them  and  them  alone.  Fa!-  oqi 
staff,  Ford,  Shallow,  the  Host  of  the  Gar  \ 
ter,  Bardolph,  Doct.  Cains,  Sir  Hugh  Ev-  aec 
ans,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Mrs.  Page,  and  S'  ataj 
der,  arc  all  distinct  and  a’ I  cltaracterldi  dr« 
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The  incidents  succeed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  but  do  not  always  make 
the  story  progress ;  they  are  casual  and 
indifl'erent  to  the  plot, and  while  they  do 
not  much  retard,  do  not  promote  it. 
The  humour,  however,  generally  satis-  j 
lies,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  play  is 
good- humour,  merriment,  and  laughter. 

1  he  performance  of  this  comedy  so 
celebrated  for  its  history  and  so  laugha¬ 
ble  for  its  wit,  had  excited  expectation 
and  desire.  Mr.  Harwood  in  particular,  1 
from  his  previous  personatiem  of  FalstalT,  j 
had  so  sati»iled  the  severity  of  criticism, ' 
that  curiosity  to  witness  the  present  at-  i 
tempt  could  only  be  allayed  by  repre-  I 
sentation.  Mr.  Harwooci,  therefore,  had  i 
to  encounter  his  former  success,  if  we! 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  and  combat 
the  defects  of  the  new  FalstalT.  F'or . 
though  it  is  incident  to  Shakespe-are  a- 
lone,  to  represent  the  same  tliaracters  in  ' 
diiferenl  plays,  the  FaistafT  of  the  \Ierry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  is  no  more  the  Fai- 
staff  of  Henry  4th  ;  than  the  shadow  of 
an  image  is  the  image  it'cd'.  Yet  there 
were  many  points  cf  humour  intirely 
blunted  ;  and  instead  of  piodncing  laugh¬ 
ter  created  displeasure.  'i  he  uescr‘p- 
tion  of  the  butk-basket  advtaiurc  was 
essentially  dencient  in  characteristic  re-  ' 
latioii  H's  8c».ni*s  with  Fold  wire  bet¬ 
ter  exhinited,  and  raised  more  fiequtnt  1 
smiles  ;  yet  although  tlie  whole  part  was 
deficient  in  interest,  we  believe  it  arose 
rather  from  the  surrounding  imped*- 
ments,  than  irom  any  inherent  dtneieu- 

,  I 

Ford  was  played  by  Uslier  without  , 
mach  success.  It  is  a  part  that  requires  ; 
study,  and  with  study  may  l>c  made  ! 
great  It  is  nearly  as  giHid  as  the  Kiicly 
of  Ben  Jouson,  and  is  generally  played  i 
by  Kemble  at  Covent-Garden.  j 

Mr.  Caulfield,  in  air  Hugh  Evans,  we  I 
believe  was  a  succestful  Imitator  ot  some 
celebrated  comedian  ;  perhaps  Islanch- 
ard  might  have  bem  his  pn>tt>iype.  He 
was  for  a  wonder  somewhat  correct  in 
hii  part.  j 

The  other  male  characters  deserve  in-  , 
discriminate  censure ;  and  from  the  dark-  : 
new  of  general  defect,  w’e  could  not  dis-  j 
cover  a  gleam  of  perfection,  to  enliven  , 
onr  observations  with  praise. 

We  never  knew  Mrs.  Stanley  so  in¬ 
accurate  in  her  part,  and  so  deficient  in  ! 
itage-business,  as  in  Mrs.  Ford.  She  was  j 
Pressed  iu  an  appropriate  manner  ;  but , 

W  2  I 


this  is  no  compensation  for  the  great  de¬ 
fect  just  noticed.  On  the  whole  we  nev¬ 
er  knew  more  general  displeasure  excited 
by  a  representation,  than  on  this  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  tlie  miserable  deficiency  of  the 
performance  sinks  it  so  much  below  crit¬ 
icism,  that  general  animadversion  is  the 
only  channel  in  which  we  can  convev 
an  opinion. 


THE  MEDLE7'. 


“  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
varietas.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELFXTED. 
JOH\SO\’s  LIVES  or  THE  POETS. 

Bishop  New  t(  n,  fp.aklng  of 
the  nbovc  Llv's  of  the  Poefs^  says, 
that  *•  malevolence  predominates 
in  every  part ;  and  that,  though 
some  •*  pa-vs.iges  are  judicious  and 
well  written,  yet  they  make  not 
sullicient  cimipensalion  for  so 
much  spleen  and  ill  humour.** 
vSnch  ii  the  language  which  ha.s 
been  used  by  Dar.c.s,  whether  Re¬ 
viewers,  B.diops,  or  Scotchmen, 
again'^t  a  work,  the  pride  of  the 
last  century,  and  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  ornaments  oi  llie  English  liter- 

KJ 

atiue. 


O  K  t  A  T  M  E  . 

Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  .va*'  a  very  great  man  :  e- 
vtn  BoHngbmke,  wdio  certainly 
w'as  not  prejudiced  in  hiv  favour, 
alU>\vs  him  to  have  been  “  th 
greatest  gener  d  as  well  as  the 
greatest  minister,  tliat  our  coun¬ 
try  or  perh.iji'i  any  other  has  pro¬ 
duced. ’*  Yet  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  illiterate  to  an 
extreme  ;  of  an  understanding  to¬ 
tally  uncultivated  ;  and  in  which, 
if  you  could  have  crept  under  the 
g!.4re  of  his  exterior,  you  w  ould 
probably  have  discerned  w’eakness- 
es,  eqmd  to  those  cf  iha  w^eakest 
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men. — Julius  Caesar  was  a  very 
great  general,  and  a  very  great 
statesman  ;  but  he  was  more.  Ju« 
lius  Caesar  was  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  fine  writer ;  had  a  n>ost  com¬ 
prehensive  as  well  ascultivatcd  un¬ 
derstanding;  and,  witlial,  a  most 
xincommon  greatness  of  soul.  Jii- 
lius  Caesar  is,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  the  ^rta/fs/  man  upon  record. 
— Lewis  XIV,  like  many  other  ty¬ 
rants  surrounded  by  pimps  and 
flatterers,  had  the  title  of  Great 
conferred  upon  him  :  but  Lewis’s 
greatness  was  to  real  greatness 
what  the  bombast  is  to  tlie  ^uUlime 
or  the  slmu/iicrij  of  Lpicurui  to  real 
bodies. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  KOTHING. 

Multum  agentes  nih:l  ogrtnlo^  hath 
usually  been  said  of  thole  orPicious, 
busy,  fluttering  things,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  hurry,  yet  d(.ing  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  it  may  justly  be  said 
of  man  in  general.  ITpon  wh  it 
poor  uninteresting  object;  i*;  he 
perpetually  cmph>yed,  and  wltii 
what  importance  and  mo^st  serious 
concern  !  “  Is  that  the  point,” 
said  the  philosoplicM ,  looking  con- 
temptuoufiy  down  upon  ti  e  earlli, 
**  Is  that  the  point,  which  s'  r;  any 
nations  arc  “  partitioning  with  fire 
and  sword  ?  ”  When  Alcihiades 
was  pluming  iiirnself  upon  his  no. 
^erous  farms  and  posseosiotis,  So¬ 
crates  drily  alTced  to  see  ihejiritp- 
4>:i  a  map  of  the  earth,  whicii  w  as 
hating  before  them  :  not  unlike 
a  (mKid  Seignior,  who,  enq  nring 
where  England  wa;?,  v/hich  made 
so  much  diiturf.cjnce,  was  desired  to 
remove  his  thumb,  w'hich  hid  it  up¬ 
on  the  map.  In  short,  life,  as  in- 
stitute«i^  and  conducted  by  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  is  a!i  vanfty,  folly, 
and  madness  ;  our  speculations 
nothing  but  a  C  medy  of  F.rrcrs, 
car  actlgns  Much  ado ahoul  Nothing. 


To  CcNtaAL  CKcmxttLt, 

By  Miltou. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through 
a  cloud, 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 
Guided  by  faith  and  matrhlcM  fortitude, 
'I'o  peace  aud  trutii  Inglorious  way  hast 
plough’d ; 

And  041  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune 
proud 

Hast  rear’d  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work 
pursu’d, 

While  Darwen  stream  with  blond  of 
Scots  in'.bru’d, 

Aud  Dunliar  field  rewound  thy  praises 
loud, 

‘And  Wt)rcester  s  laureat  wreath. 

Yet  OMich  remains 

I'o  conquer  still ;  peace  hath  lier  victorifs 
No  loss  rciKOA  u’d  than  war  ;  new  foes 
arise 

Threat’ning  to  bind  our  souls  wiili  sccu- 
I  ir  chains : 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  ti.e 
paw 

Of  hircljug  wolves,  whose  gospel  Ls  thei: 
riaw. 

To  A  NlGiiriNCALE. 

B>y  L-hit,'lutic  S/futb, 

i\»')r  P’flzx:*  holy  bird,  that  all 
lone', 

'I’cir.'t  to  the  moon,  thy  tender  tale  of 
wtje  ; 

Sa\,  wherue  i!il»  mournful  r.icloJy  oi 
from  .'ad  cause  can  sin  h  swell 

sorrow^  iU)W 

A  prisons  vidims  wet’i  thou  (r« 
among, 

T!u*ii  »h  n.)W  releas’d  in  woodlands  wi 
t'»  rove  ; 

Or  ha  t  rl.on  tVIt  from  friends,  sor  t 
erne!  w  ron 

Art  thou  the  marly''  of  di^'’«f’roiis  lovf' 
Ah  !  scoig-trcss  sad  tlwi  such  r/.y 
niijrht  be, 

1*0  fi’gh.  and  iir;g,  at  liLrty  like  thee. 

'rhc'llbctty  for  whicli  the  lad, 
sigl'.eJ,  if  1  mistake  not  was'aiter 
Winds  procured  bvtl'..Tt  useful  pac; 
fitr  of  nuptiiil  jarrs,  a  iTocior 
UoctoiH  Commons. 

f.'irtc  time  niter  -a  late  roblcTn 
had  abjured  tiu*  ivornan.  CatiiO 
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religion,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  where  he  resided  sever¬ 
al  years.  Being  one  day  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  a  noble  duke,  his  near 
relation,  rallying  him  on  the  score 
of  religion,  a^ked  his  lordship 
whether  the  flhistcrs  of  state,  or  ! 
4he  mintlters  of  the  gospel,  had 
the  greatest  share  in  his  conversion.  ; 

Good  God,  my  lord  duke  !  repli- 1 
eJ  the  witty  peei,  “  how  can  you  j 
ask  me  such  a  question  ?  Do  yon  ; 
not  know,  that  when  I  quitted  the  : 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  I  left  off  | 
confession.**  ! 


This  preposterous,  but  not  un¬ 
common  species  of  cruelty,  was 
attacked  by  a  satirical  poet,  (I  be- 
lieve  Mr  Murphy )  w^ho  lashed  the 
popular  follies  of  that  day,  in  a  - 
sensible  and  spirited  performance. 

Have  ye  not  roar’d,  from  pit  to  upper 
row.3, 

And  all  the  jest  was  what — a  fiddler’s  nose. 
Pursue  your  mirth  each  night,  the  joke 
is  stronger. 

For  as  you  fret  the  man,  his  nose  grows 
longer. 

Of  Cervetto,  Mr  Garrick  used 
to  relate  the  following  circum¬ 
stance.  In  one  of  the  most  inter- 


^  ,  1  13  1  u  I  1  .  estin;;  scenes  of  a  favorite  part. 

Colonel  Bond,  who  p.jJ  sat  as ,  ,  ^  , 

r  j  •  1  r!  when  the  attention  ot  the  whole 

one  ot  the  iiidges  on  tiie  trial  ot  '  ,  j  u-  i 

,-•  I  ..1  T-  .  >•  1  I  house  was  ri vetted  on  this  cxcel- 

Kin?  Charles  the  hirst,  died  a  day  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

n  1  R^nt  actor,  tlie  lonsr-nosed  musi- 

or  two  bet  ore  Cromwell ;  who,  it  .  P  , 

^  1  ,  ,  Clan  eave  vent  to  a  Ion"  vawn,  ana 

wan  strongly  reported,  was  like-  ,  , 

•  1,,  1  *4tv »  •  I  loud,  ui  to  be  heard  by  every 

wise  dead.  “No,  no,  said  a  y;en-  '  ' 


lleman  who  had  belter  lalorma-  ,, 

.  it  1  ^  u  i  •  u  j  1  he  manager  was  considerably 
lion  ;  “  he  ha^  only  given  Bond  ,  •  ^  r  i  -r  / 

.  .u.,  a  -1  *'  1  .  /•,.  ^  vexed,  and  'cndin?  tor  the  offend- 

to  the  devil  tor  his  iuture  appear-  •  i-  i  r  i  i  , 

^  er  im mediately  atter  the  piay,  de- 

_  manded  an  explanation.  “  I  ask 

^  ten  tlioiuand  pardons,**  said  tlie 

.  a  .  r  .  1'  .1  h.llcr  in  broken  hnjriish  :  “  but  I 

Most  decent  trequenicrs  ot  the:  ,  i 

T  1,1.  1  ‘  .  j-iT  .  '  always  yawn  extremely  loud  when 

London  ihealrcs,  have,  at  different  i  ;  .  *  .  ^  „ 

u  a  .1  •  .  1.  I  u  '  any  thin?  interests  liie  very  much. 

timpi-  hurl  rh»*ir  P:irc  It#  il  hv  y  o  J 


times,  had  their  ears  a.s?aii]ttd  by  ! 


With  tnis  artful  apology,  he  left 


long  ceased  to  exist,  ai\d  by  many,  i  \  ^  ..r.  ,  r 

y.  .  .  ,  1  Anf.cdotk  or  thr  late  i.ord- 

at  this  lime  is  not  understood.  I  ^ 

I  Chancellor  Northington, 

1  ills  outrage  on  pnbhc  teeiing  i 

was  first  oceasii/neo  by  Cervetto,  j  Wnlle  lliis  great  Lawyer  con- 
^  a  perftwmer  on  the  vidin,  whose  '  tinned  at  tlie  Bar,  I’o  the 

jf  no  e  WHS  unfortunately  the  most '  Weste.n  Ciicuif,  a.id  bei’>^H||li\e- 
proniinent  feature  in  ills  face.  j  ly  pans  anu  vvar.n  tcnip'*r^e  was 
In  consequence  ol  tins  unlucky  t  like  some  other  Lawyers,  too  apt 
malformation,  a  man  oi  inotfendve  to  take  indecent  liberties  in  exam- 
[  litc  and  decent  manner.-,  was  reg'  ining  wi^i.e  .scs.  An  extraordinary 
fi  ulaiiy  persecuted  l>y  llic  galieiies  instance  ol  this  kind  happened  at 
for  many  years,  and  at  last  actu./i-  Bristol.  In  a  cause  ot  some  con- 
ly  coir.peiud  to  abandon  tla  (  :  y  5.  rience,  Mr.  Reeve,  a  cor.sldcra- 
means  by  winch  he  was  ji:b.  t*  •  •  ii-ci  chant. rn-.l  one  of  the  people 
procure  a  livelihood.  .  ^  •  d  >,  was  cross-examiiv- 
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ed  by  him  with  much  raillery  and 
ridicule.  Mr.  Keeve  complained 
of  it  at  the  time  ;  and  when  the 
Court  had  adjourned,  and  the 
Lawyers  were  all  together  at  the 
White  Lion,  Mr.  Reeve  sent  one 
of  the  waiters  to  let  Mr.  Henley 
know,  tltat  a  Gentleman  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  in  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Henley  had 
entered  into  the  room,  Mr.  Reeve 
locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket.  ‘  TricMd  Henley,* 
said  he,  ‘  1  cannot  call  thee  ;  for 
thou  hast  used  me  mo>t  scurrilous- 
ly.  Thou  mightesi  think,  perhaps, 
that  a  Quaker  might  be  insulted 
with  impunity  :  but  I  am  a  man 
of  .spirit,  and  am  come  to  demand, 
and  will  have,  satisfaction.  Here 
are  two  swords,  here  are  two  pis¬ 
tols  ;  choose  thy  weapons,  or  fight 
me  at  fisty  cuffs  if  thou  had^t  rath¬ 
er  ;  for  fight  me  thou  shuU  before 
thou  leavest  this  room,  or  beg  niy 
pardon.’  Mr.  Henley  pleaded  in 
excuse,  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  language  of  the 
Bar,  that  what  was  said  in  Court 
should  not  be  questioned  out  of 
Court ;  Lawyers  sometime>  advan¬ 
ced  things  to  serve  their  client, 
perhaps  beyonil  the  truth,  but 
such  speeches  died  in  speaking  ; 
he  was  so  far  from  intending  any 
in'*ult  or  injury,  that  he  really  had 
forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and 
hoped  tiie  other  would  not  remem¬ 
ber  it ;  upon  his  word  and  honour 
he  M^r  meant  to  give  him  the 
leaflBfcnce,  but  if  undesignedly 
he  had  offended  him,  he  was  .sor¬ 
ry  for  it,  and  was  ready  to  beg  his 
pardon,  which  was  a  gentleman^s 
satisfaction.  ‘  Well,’  said  Mr. 
Reeve,  ‘  as  the  affront  w^as  public, 
the  reparation  must  be  so  too 
If  thou  wilt  not  fight,  but  beg  my 
pardon,  thou  must  beg  ray  pardon 
before  the  company  in  the  next 


room  *  Mr.  Henley,  after  some 
difficulty  and  some  delay,  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  condition  ;  and  thus  this 
fray  ended.  No  farther  notice 
was  taken  on  either  side,  till  after 
some  years  the  Xc^rd-chancellor 
wrote  a  letter  Reeve,  in- 

forming  him  that  such  a  ship  was 
coming  into  the  port  of  Bristol, 
with  a  couple  of  pipes  of  Madeira 
on  board,  consigned  to  him  He 
therefore  begged  Mr.  Reeve  to 
pay  the  freight  and  the  duty, 
and  to  cause  the  vessels  to  be  put 
into  a  waggon,  and  sent  to  the 
Grange  ;  and  he  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  defraying  all 
cliarges,  and  slionld  think  himself 


infinitely  obliged  to  him  All  this 


was  done  as  des'red  ;  and  tiic  win¬ 
ter  following,  when  Mr.  Reeve 
was  in  town,  he  dined  at  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s,  witli  Ri'veralof  the  Nobili. 
ty  and  Gentry.  .Alter  dinner  ihe 
Chancellor  r  -hited  the  whole  story 
of  his  first  acijuainlancc  with  his 
friend  Keeve,  and  of  every  particu¬ 
lar  tliat  had  passed  between  them, 
w'ith  great  good  humour  and  pica- 
sanirv,  and  to  the  no  small  diver- 
-jion  of  the  corr  pany. 


I'uOl 


tern 


The  laLitndinarian  who  thinks 
severity  useful  in  reclaiming  an 
erring  brother,  is  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit  w'hich  animated  our 
bloody  Mary,  and  her  tyr.innic 
father,  Henry  the  eighth  ;  in  a 
woni,  an  int(<lerant  fiet  thinker,  a 
republican  despot,  a  Christian  w  ith- 
out  charity  or  humility,  are  shock- 
ing  and  eontradietc  ry  par.ido.xe<,puss 
and  disgraceful  to  cause  they 
attempt  to  supnort. 
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Scapula. — The  origin  of  his  Greek 
Lexicon  is  not  generally  known.  It 
may  lx?  adduced  as  a  proof  that  good 
sometimes  proceeds  from  evil. 
was  employed  hy  Henry  Stephens  in 
correcting  the  press  while  the  cek 
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bnted  Tbesaitras  Linguje  Grtrcjr  was  | 
printing. — Scapula,  who  w.i>.  .a  maji  of 
learning,  judged  that  an  abridgment 
of  that  great  woik  vvould  hav-  an  ex¬ 
tensive  sale.  He  privately  extracted  ! 
fro:Ti  every  sheet  \Wiat  was  the  mt)st 
useful  part,  a.ij 
of  common  stu 
es^  measure,  he  provliiced  a  work  ' 
which  in  a  great  measure  defeated  the  | 
end,  and  ruined  the  hopes  of  Sleph  ns,  i 
whose  great  dictionary  in  four  volumes 
folio  was  within  the  reach  ^ffew'  schol¬ 
ars.  Reduced  to  poverty  by  tl.i^  dis¬ 
appointment,  poor  Stephens  often  said  | 
that  his  Treciiurer  had  ruined  him. 


m  «^ne  cipicity 
Bv  thisdirhon- 


Al.L’S  WELL. 

Deserted  by  the  waning  moon. 

When  »kies  proclaim  night’scheerlessnoon, 
On  tower,  fort,  or  tented  ground. 

The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round. 

And  shou'd  a  footstep  haply  stray, 
W'R’re  faath>n  marks  the  guarded  way, 
**  Who^-oesthcre.^  stranger — ijuickly  tell;’* 
“  A  friend,” — the  word — “Good  night- 
all's  well.” 
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An  It.sli.sn  Son.vei  translated. 

1  ask’d  of  'rime ;  to  whom  was  rear’d 
the  mass 

Whose  ruins  now  thou  crumbiest  with 
the  soil  ! 

He  answer’d  not,  but  fiercer  shook  hi.s 
glass. 

And  flew  witli  swifter  wings  to  wider 
spoil. 

1  ask’d  of  Fame  ;  O  thou,  whose  breath 
supplies 

Life  to  high  works  of  wonder  !  Wiiat 
remain* 

Abash’d  to  earth,  she  bent  her  mournful 
eyes, 

Likeone  who  sij^hing  silently  complains. 

Ix)sl  In  ama/e,  I  turn  d  my  steps  aside, 

I  When  o’er  eaclt  step  I  saw  t)blivion  stride 

With  haughty  mien,  and  air  of  deep 
design  : 

Iliou,  then,  I  cry’d,  may’st  know — Ah  ! 
deign  declare. 

'hern  she  reply’d,  hoarse  thunder  rent 
the  air, 

‘  W'hose  once  it  was,  I  seek  not — now 
*  tis  mine.’ 


'  The  1st  volume  of  the  “  C;ibinot 
f  Polite  Literature,’^  cousijtiii»r  ,)f 
>5ff//only,  which  is  publisliod  by 
usscll  and  Cutler,  deserves  a 
ace  on  the  toilette  o^  every  lady, 
■Jiid  of  either  music  or  poetry. 
Ve  presu  me  the  selection  i s  t  he  most 
ire,  clissical  and  poetical,  wliich 
«  ever  been  printed  in  this  coun- 
7,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it 
or  general  circulation — 'i'he  fol- 
'owing  Songs,  are  extracted. 


Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 

VV'’hile  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep, 

1  he  cartful  watch  patrols  the  tiecic 
To  guard  the  siiip  irom  foes  or  wreck; 
And  while  his  thoughts  oft  home%vard 

VCCT. 

borne  well-known  voice  salutes  his  ear, 

“  What  cheur,  !io  !  Brother,  quickly  tell, 

“  Above  !  Below!  GoikI  night!  all  s  w'ell.’* 

MIDNIGHT. 

Jughtly  tread ; — ’tis  hallow'd  ground  ; 
Hark!  above — below — around  ; 

Fairy  bands  their  vigils  keep 
Whilst  trail  mortals  sink  to  sleep. 

f^nd  the  moon  w'ith  feeble  rays 
Glides  the  brook  that  bubbling  plays, 

As  in  murmurs  soft  it  flow's. 

Music  sweet  for  lovers’  w'oes. 

Garrick. 

When  Packer,  who  lately  died, 
was  a  young  man,  and  engaged  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  at  a  low  salary, 
he  v\’us  one  day  attending  the  re- 
he.ifsal  of  a  new  play,  at  a  time 
when  Garrick  was  occupied  on  the 
stage  iu  an  alfecting  scene,  and  ac¬ 
cidentally  let  fall  his  hat  ;  a  cir- 
cun)slance  which  much  disconcert¬ 
ed  the  manager,  who  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  considered  the  smallest  in- 
terriipiion  as  a  very  great  oJ||^e. 
At  the  end  of  the  scene,  hM^tt- 
ted  in  great  wrath  np  to  the  offend¬ 
er,  and  was  proceeding  to  pio- 
nounce  the  dreadful  ^ent?hce  of 
dismissal  from  the  theatre,  when 
Packer  in  humble  guise,  besought 
his  attention  for  a  moment. — “  In¬ 
deed,  Sir,”  said  he,  “  1  am  not 
morally  responsible  for  this  act. — 
My  nerves  sir,  my  nerves  could  not 
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withstand  the  electric  shock  of  yonr 
wonderful  delineation  of  this  new 
part.’’ — “  Ha  !  what  ?  ha  !”  said 
the  litth great  man,  lowerinji^  his  tone 
— ‘  Well,  well,  do  cake  care  in  fu¬ 
ture.’  Ten  shillings  a  week  was 

o  „ 

add'^d  to  Packer’s  salary  Irom  that 
day  ! 

MISC£LLJNEOUS'  INTEL^ 
LICENCE, 

FOREIGN. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  lV%kefield 
published  his  proposals  for  a  Grf. f. k 
AND  English  Lexicon,  a  gentleman 
who  had,  during  i  con.iderable  time 
before,  been  employed  on  a  similar 
work,  desisted  from  it,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Mr.  Wakefield’s  was  ready 
for  the  press.  But  as  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  memoirs,  that  he  had 
not  proceeded  much  farther  in  the  coin 
lection  of  materials  than  his  interleaved 
Iledcric,  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  gentleman  has  resumed  his 
own  work,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
present  the  public  with  a  copious  and 
accurate  Greek  and  English  Lex¬ 
icon. 

A  beautiful  Medal  will  soon  be 
struck,  from  dies  executing  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Teed,  Lancaster- 
court,  in  the  Strand,  in  commemora- 
thm  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  from  a  model  by  Rowe,  of 
Wm,  Wilberforce,  Esij. — the  reverse 
from  an  appropriate  design  of  Mr. 
Smirke, 

A  publication  much  wanted  is  now 
inU^)iess,  and  will  make  its  appear- 
entitled,  Oxonia  Depicta, 
or^Wistory  oftheCoueges  and  Halls 
of  the  tJnivmny  of  Oxford.  This 
will  be  illustrated  with  a  complete 
series  of  Picturesque  and  Architectur¬ 
al  Views  by  Mc\  srs.  Store- an<l  Greig, 
who  have  lately  taken  drawings  for 
the  purpose.  The  letter-press  is  on 
a  plan  entirely  new. 

A  new  melo'drama,  the  Blind  Boy, 
was  protluccd  on  Monday  night,  De¬ 


cember  1,  at  Covent-Garden,  which 
is  considered  the  best  piece  of  the 
kind  ever  brought  forward. 

The  difference  in  the  specific  weight 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  has  been  ex. 
err.plified  by  or^^of  the  Trinity 
House.  Particu^^Mt'ntion  has  been 
paid  to  the  draug^^f  a  We^t -India- 
man,  which  on  accurate  admeasure¬ 
ment  was  found  to  be  a  foot  greater 
in  the  West-India  docks  than  in  the 
Downs. 


An  account  shewing  what  has  U'en 
redeemed  of  the  English  National 
Debt,  the  I.and  Tax,  and  Imperial 

T.oan,to  ist  Nov.  1807. 

Redeemed  by  annual  mil¬ 
lions  .66, 968, ITS 

Do.  by  1 1  per  cent,  per 

an  on  Loans  61, 622^815 

Do  by  Land  Tax  22,942,81j 

Do.  by  11  per  cent  per 

an.  Imp.  Loan  814,72J 

——I 

Total  £,152, 343, SS: 

The  Royal  Academy  has  ajudge! 
to  Mr.  Lascelles,  a  gold  medal  forhii 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  which  was  de¬ 
cided  to  be  the  be  t  essay  in  historkii 
painting. — A  gold  mcilal  w'a«  thef 
presented  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Busby,  for  hi! 
pnxluction  in  Architectural  Designs 

DOMESTIC. 

Mess.  V/m.  P.  Farrand  Sc  Co.  Ph 
ladelphia.  have  in  press,  Blackstonf' 
Commentaries  with  Christian’sNotei 
Butler’s  Horae  "Judicx  Subseckt 
with  Notes,  by  an  eminent  America 
Civilian,  and  Sel^wyn  s  Nisi  Prius,Y^ 
second. 

C.  &  A.  Conrad  Sc  Co.  Phihdf 
phia,  have  p'lblishcd  a  New  as 
greatlv  improved  Family  Pbysitk 
infilled,  E^e  Planter's  avd  Mariner 
Medical  Companion,  by  James  Ewf; 
of  Savannah. 

Joseph  Oreenleaf,  Boston,  has  p 
to  press  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  by  M- 
Owenson — being  the  fourth  Amerlo 
edition. 
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ijSSlAN’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  EVEN¬ 
ING  STAR,  VERSIFIED. 

Hail  Jonely  beam !  sur  ofdescendingnight ! 
Fdr  gleams,  in  west^^kies,thv  paly  light, 
troin  thy  cloifca^^  shades  the  moun¬ 
tain  s  brow^^ 

hou  shin'st  superior  on  the  plains  below 
through  the  regions  of  the  sullen  air, 
Iwu  stallc’st  serenely  bright,  what  see’st 
then  there  ^ 

he  storm  no  longer  whistles  o’er  the 
lieath ; 

io  more  the  ghost  resounds  the  shrieks 
of  death ; 

iy  the  grey  stream  is  sunk  his  gleaming 
shade, 

i’here  lightnings  flash’d,  and  the  red 
meteors  play’d. 

I’cr  the  steep  cliff  the  tumbling  torrents 
roar, 

heir  murm’rlng  waters  echoing  from 
the  shore. 

Ijjhe  evening  insect  leaves  Is  oozy  cave, 
id  hums  its  light  wing  o’er  the  trem¬ 
bling  wave. 

!t  thou,  sweet  light,  dissolv’st  in  clouds 
away, 

idbath’ht  in  ocean’s  realm  thy  cheer- 
ftil  ray. 

irewell  then  !  go,  illume  the  darken’d 
skies. 

d  let  the  light  of  Ossian’s  soul  arise. 
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is,  says  Horace,  who  expect 

tlTieir  verses  sliould  for  ever  live, 
ie  years  each  poem  must  neglect, 
they  the  final  polish  give. 

rule  might  suit  the  Roman  bard ; 

Dut  will  not  modern  poets  smile, 
Ithink,  if  they  the  sale  retard 
Kine  years — how  they  must  live  the 
while  ! 

a  word  of  five  syllables  take  away 
one, 

^his  discovery  then  will  be  plain, 
tho’  from  the  word  but  one  sylla¬ 
ble  ’s  gone, 

syllable  there  will  remain 
ABELARD  FO  ELOISA. 

fCONTlNUED.) 

elusive,  sightless  God  of  warm  de¬ 
sire  ! 

would’st  thou  wish  to  set  a  wretch 
on  fire  ? 


Why  lives  thy  toft  divinity,  where  woe 
Heaves  the  pale  sigh,  and  anguish  loves 
to  glow  ! 

Fly  to  the  mead,  the  daisy  painted  vale. 
Breathe  in  its  sw'eets,  and  melt  along  the 
gale  ; 

Fly  where  gay  scenes  luxurious  youths 
employ. 

Where  ev’ry  moment  steals  the  wing  of 
joy: 

1  here  may’st  thou  see  ,  low  prostrate  at 
thy  throne. 

Devoted  slaves,  and  victims  all  liiy  own  ; 
Each  village-swain  the  turf-built  shrine 
shall  raise,  * 

And  kings  command  whole  hecatombs 
to  blaze. 

O  memory  !  ingenious  to  revive 
Each  fleeting  hour,  and  teach  the  past  to 
live. 

Witness  what  conflicts  this  frail  bosom 
tore  ! 

What  griefs  i  suffer’d  !  and  wLat  pangs 
i  bore  ! 

Ikw  l(»ug  I  struggled,  lal>our’d,  strove  to 
save 

An  he.irt  tliat  panted  to  be  still  a  slave  ! 
When  yuutii,  warmth,  !,;pture,  spirit, 
love  and  flame. 

Seiz’d  every  sense,  and  burnt  tlirough  all 
my  frame ; 

From  youth,  warmth,  rapture,  to  these 
w’ilus  I  lltci, 

My  food  the  herbage,  and  the  rock  my 
bed. 

There,  while  these  venerable  cloisters  rise 
O’er  the  Mcak  surge,  and  gain  upon  the 
skies, 

ISfy  wouded  soul  indulg’d  the  lear-to  flow 
O’er  all  her  sad  vicissitudes  of  woe  ; 
Frofuse  of  lite,  and  vet  afraid  to  die. 

Guilt  in  my  heart,  and  horror  in  my  eye, 
With  ceaseless  rray*rs,the  w'hole  artlllTy 
giv’n 

To  witi  the  mercies  of  offended  heudii. 
Each  hill,  made  vocal,  echoed  all  arOTBd, 
VV’hile  my  torn  breast  knock’d  bieeding 
on  the  ground. 

Yet,  yet,  alas !  tliough  all  my  moments  fly, 
St.iin’d  by  a  tear,  and  darken’d  in  a  sigh, 
Tho’  nieagrc  fasts  have  on  my  cheeks 
display’d 

The  dusk  of  death,  and  sunk  me  to  a 
shade, 

Spite  of  myself  the  still-empoisoning  dart 
Sho<Hs  thro’  my  blood,  and  drinks  up  a!! 
my  heart  : 
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My  vows  and  wishes  wildly  disagree. 

And  grace  itself  mi  stakes  my  God  for  thee. 

Athwart  the  glooms  that  wrap  the 
midaight-sky 

My  I'  loisa  steals  upon  my  eye ; 

For  ever  rises  in  the  solar  ray 
A  phantom  brighter  than  the  blaze  of  day. 
Where  c  er  1  go,  the  visionary  guest  • 

Pants  on  my  lip,  or  sinks  upon  my  breast ; 
Unfolds  her  sweets,  and,  "throbbing  to 
destroy. 

Winds  round  my  heart  in  luxury  of  joy  ; 
While  loud  flosaunas  shake  the  shrines 
around 

1  hear  her  softer  accents  in  the  sound  ; 

Her  idol-beauties  on  each  altar  glare. 

And  heav’n  much-injured  has  but  half 
my  pray.r  : 

No  tears  can  drive  her  hence,  no  pangs 
controul. 

For  evr’y  object  brings  her  to  my  soul. 

l^st  night,  reclining  on  yon  airy  steep. 
My  busy  eyes  hung  brooding  o’er  the 
deep  ; 

The  breathless  whirlwinds  slept  in  ev’ry 
cave. 

And  the  soft  moon-beam  danc’d  from 
wave  to  wave; 

Each  former  blUs  in  this  bright  mirror 
seen. 

With  ail  my  glories,  dawn’d  upon  the 
scene, 

Rec.ill’d  the  dear  auspicious  hour  anew 
•  When  my  fond  soul  to  F.loisa  flew  : 
When,  with  keen  speechless  agonies  op- 
prest. 

Thy  frantic  lover  snatch’d  thee  to  his 
breast, 

Gaz’d  on  thy  blushes,  arm’d  with  ev’ry 
grace, 

And  saw  the  gotldess  beaming  in  thy  face  ; 
Saw  thy  wild,  trembling,  ardent  wishes 
move 

Each  pulse  to  rapture,  and  each  glance  to 
love. 

But,  lo  !  the  winds  descend,  the  billows 
roar, 

Foj^  to  the  clouds,  and  burst  upon  the 
^^ishore. 

Vast  peals  of  thunder  o’er  the  ocean  roll. 
The  flame-wing’d  lightning  gleams  from 
pole  to  pole. 

At  once  the  pleasing  images  withdrew. 
And  more  than  horrors  crouded  on  my 
view  ; 

Thy  uncle’s,  form,  in  all  his  ire  array’d, 
Serenely  dreadful,  stalk’d  along  the  shude  ; 
Pierc’d  by  his  sword  !  sunk  upon  the 
ground, 


smil’d 


upon  the 


The  spectre  ghastly 
wound  ; 

A  group  of  black  infemals  roundmehung, 
And  toss'd  by  infamy  from  tongue  to 
tongue. 

Detested  wretch !  howimpotent  thy  age! 
How  weak  thy  malice  !  and  how  kind  thy 
rage! 

Spite  of  thyself,  inl^^m  as  thou  art, 
’Fhy  murdering  hand  has  left  me  all  mv 
heart  ;  > 

Left  me  each  tender,4bnd  affection  warm, 
A  nerve  to  tremble,  and  an  eye  to  charm 
No,  cruel,  cruel,  exquisite  in  ill  ! 

Thou  thought ’st  it  dull  barbarity  to  ki!i; 
My  death  had  robb’d  lost  vengeance  4;f| 
her  toil. 

And  scarcely  warm’d  a  Sytliian  to  a  smile 
Subllmer  furies  taught  thy  soul  to  glc, 
With  all  their  savage  mystenes  of  wot 
'Faught  thy  unfeeling  poniard  to  destroy 
j  Ti»e  powers  of  nature,  and  the  source  o: 

I  ’ 

I  To  stretch  me  on  the  racks  of  vain  tlc<ire,j 
I  H.ach  passion  throbbing,  and  each  wr^hooi 
I  fire  ; 

j  Mad  to  enjoy,  unable  to  be  blest, 

;  Friends  in  my  veins,  and  hell  withinraj] 

I  breast. 

id  me  fairf.nitli!  assist me,grace  dlvint 
;  Ye  martyrs!  b’ css  me  aiid,ycsaints!  refe 
j  Vesacred groves!  yeheav’n-devoted  walii 
^  Wherefrrlly  sickens, and  where  virtue  ca 
j  Ye  vows  !  ye  altars  !  from  this  bosom  t( 

I  Voluptuous  love,  and  leave  no  anwu' 

I  there  : 

1  Oblivion!  l»e  thy  blackest  plume  displa 
,  O’er  ail  my  griefs,  and  hide  me  in 
shade  ; 

I  And  thou,  too  fondly  idoliz’d  !  a: 
i  While  awful  reason  whispers  inthefrit; 
Friend, did  I  say  immortals !  what  a  n  ; 
Can  dull,  cold  friendship  own  so 
a  flame  ^ 

No  ;  let  thy  lover,  whose  enkindling 
Shot  all  his  soul  between  thee  and  the 
[  Wliose  warmths  bewitch’d  thee,  w! 

I  uirh  .flow’d  song 
j  Call’d  thy  rapt  ear  to  die  upon  his 
Now  strongly  rouze,  while  heav’n 
zeal  inspires, 

Diviner  transports,  and  more  holy  f;; 
Calm  all  tliy  ^Mssions.all  thy  peace  re  t 
And  teach  that  snowy  breast  to  heart 
more. 

f^To  be  continued.) 
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